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Bone  is  a  busy  tissue  with  a  dynamic  metabolism  and  heavy  responsibilities. 
Calcium  metabolism  concerns  many  body  tissues  besides  bone,  in  their  normal 
function  and  occasional  abnormal  performance. 


A  high  level  of  dietary  calcium  is  not 
reflected  in  urinary  calcium.  In  fact, 
the  ingestion  of  milk  with  its  essential 
amino  acids  tends  to  lower  the  urinary 
calcium  excretion.  The  high  incidence 
of  renal  stones  in  paralytics  and  bed 
patients  may  be  due  to  stasis  or  to  the 
dissolution  of  cells  with  the  release  of 
a  flood  of  ionic  phosphate. 

Bennett,  R.  V.,  The  Lability  of  Bone 
Mineral,  Journal  of  American  Geriatrics 
Society  8:92,  1960  (Feb.). 


The  intestinal  absorption  and  renal  ex¬ 
cretion  of  calcium  are  related  to  met¬ 
abolic  transport  systems  involving 
transfer  of  energy.  The  healthy  human 
being  is  well  equipped  to  deal  with  a 
wide  range  of  calcium  intake  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  high  oral  calcium 
intake  has  any  significant  effect  on  the 
urine  of  normal  persons. 

Boyce,  W.  H.  and  King,  J.  S.  (Jr.),  Effects 
of  High  Calcium  Intake  on  Urine  in 
Human  Beings,  Federation  Proceedings 
18:1102,  1959  (Dec.). 


Dr.  G.  Donald  Whedon  began  his 
studies  of  bone  metabolism  in  osteo¬ 
porosis  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  Maryland,  in  1952, 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis¬ 
eases.  He  was  named  assistant  di¬ 
rector  in  1956. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Rochester  School  of  Medicine  in  1941, 
Dr.  Whedon’s  initial  research  was  on 
the  metabolic  and  physiological  aspects 
of  convalescence  and  immobilization, 
and  later  on  the  abnormalities  of  bone 
and  muscle  metabolism  in  paralytic 
acute  anterior  poliomyelitis  at  the 
Russell  Sage  Institute  of  Pathology 
and  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 


The  American  Institute  of  Nutrition 
and  the  Metabolism  and  Nutrition 
Study  Section,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  sponsored  a  symposium  last 
April  on  the  effect  of  high  calcium 
intakes.  The  controversial  problem, 
discussed  by  Dr.  Whedon  and  other 
researchers,  appears  in  the  Federation 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Societies 
for  Experimental  Biology,  Dec.,  1959. 


High  calcium  intakes  may  possibly  af¬ 
fect  renal  function  unfavorably.  Cel¬ 
lular  and  isolated  enzyme  studies  are 
needed  to  clarify  the  mechanism  by 
which  this  occurs.  Urinary  concen¬ 
trating  capacity  is  the  renal  function 
first  depressed  by  hypercalcemia. 

Henneman,  P.  H.,  Effects  of  High  Calcium 
Intakes  on  Renal  Function,  Federation 
Proceedings  18:1093,  1959  (Dec.). 


Man  can  adjust  to  a  wide  range  of 
calcium  intakes.  Under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  excessive  amounts  of  calcium 
are  absorbed  but  this  probably  involves 
more  than  just  high  intakes.  The  ab¬ 
sorption  of  calcium  depends  upon 
availability,  efficiency  of  the  transport 
mechanism,  supply  of  vitamin  D,  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  skeleton  for  bone  salt  and 
adaption  to  low  calcium  intake.  Re¬ 
jection  of  calcium  by  intestine  at  a 
high  level  of  intake  may  be  a  pro¬ 
tective  mechanism. 


Nutrition  is  so  little  understood  by 
so  many  Americans  that  food  faddists 
and  quacks  are  able  to  bilk  10  million 
misinformed  Americans  of  500  million 
dollars  a  year  for  fad  diets  and  food 
supplements.  The  widespread  misbelief 
in  “diet  -  supplement  -  vitamin  -  concen  - 
trates”  as  a  cure-all  concerns  the  medi¬ 
cal  and  public  health  professions.  The 
failure  to  use  our  food  supply  intelli¬ 
gently  has  created  a  costly  and  alarm¬ 
ing  health  problem. 


Harrison,  H.  E.,  Factors  Influencing  Cal¬ 
cium  Absorption,  Federation  Proceedings 
18:1085,  1959  (Dec.). 


OLDER  ADULTS  NEED  MEAL  PLANNING  HELP 

By  Lois  V.  Davis,  Therapeutic  Dietitian 
Magan  Medical  Clinic,  Covina,  California 


The  nutrient 
needs  of  many 
of  our  “senior” 
citizens  appear 
to  be  similar  to, 
if  not  the  same, 
as  those  of  any 
adult  group.  As 
a  therapeutic 
dietitian,  much 
of  my  time  is 
spent  counsel¬ 
ing  older  people. 
Patients  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  me  by 
their  doctors.  They  come  for  help  and 
advice  on  how  to  eat  wisely  for  their 
age  and  activity.  Some  need  help  with 
special  diets  for  medical  reasons,  or 
for  weight  reduction.  But  most  of 
these  people  only  need  encouragement 
to  eat  a  wider  variety  of  foods,  and  to 
have  explained  the  basic  rules  of  ade¬ 
quate  nutrition. 

Our  first  discussions  are  about  gener¬ 
al  eating  habits;  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  Discreet  questioning  reveals 
something  about  how  active  the  patient 
is;  how  finances  affect  food  purchases; 


and  fish — not  overlooking  liver,  kidneys 
and  other  organ  meats,  increases  their 
chances  of  feeling  well,  of  maintaining 
vigor,  and  even  perhaps  of  living  a 
longer  life.  The  daily  planning  of  meals 
gives  these  men  and  women  something 
definite  to  do  each  day.  My  interest  in 
checking  their  meal  plans  is  often 
enough  to  stimulate  the  desire  to 
establish  better  eating  habits,  if  for 
no  other  reason  at  this  point  than  to 
please  the  dietitian. 

Many  adults  seem  to  consider  milk 
as  food  for  children.  They  are  unaware 
of  the  value  of  milk  and  cheese  as 
easy-to-get  and  inexpensive  sources  of 
protein  as  well  as  calcium  and  vita¬ 
mins.  In  trying  to  increase  the  low 
calcium  intakes  of  some  patients,  sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  for  using  milk  in 
soups,  puddings,  mashed  potatoes,  or 


as  the  liquid  for  gelatin  salads. 

Since  smaller  meals  at  frequent 
intervals  are  often  beneficial  for  the 
older  adult,  I  also  suggest  milk,  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  eggnogs  (sweetened  with 
molasses  to  give  added  iron),  cheese 
and  crackers  as  snacks.  My  records 
reveal  that  many  of  the  aging  develop 
a  fondness  for  buttermilk,  and  they 
enjoy  ice  milk  or  ice  cream. 

When  the  problems  of  low  income  or 
the  inability  to  shop  easily  are  present, 
the  senior  citizen  is  encouraged  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  fluid  milk  intake  by  add¬ 
ing  nonfat  dry  milk  in  cooking  cereals, 
creamed  dishes,  and  hot  beverages;  or 
to  add  it  to  cottage  cheese. 

Most  older  people,  when  they  realize 
natural  foods  (rather  than  expensive 
food  supplements)  can  provide  them 
with  a  means  of  increasing  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  living,  are  willing  to  drink 
milk  and  eat  a  wider  variety  of  foods 
from  all  of  the  food  groups.  They  need 
encouragement  and  specific  menu  ideas. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PAPERS  CAMPAIGN  FOR  RREAKFAST 

By  Frances  Shoun,  Director  of  Nutrition  Service, 

Department  of  Public  Health,  State  of  Tennessee 


how  accessible  the  food  stores  are; 
even  how  well  the  older  person  has 
adjusted  to  the  advancing  years. 

After  a  few  conferences,  many  food 
intake  records  reveal  that  cereal  prod¬ 
ucts  and  concentrated  sweets  are  fur¬ 
nishing  a  high  percentage  of  the  total 
energy  intake.  Meals  usually  include 
bread  and  butter,  potatoes,  some  meat, 
and  perhaps  one  vegetable,  or  a  fruit, 
or  salad.  Baked  goods  and  sweets  are 
favorite  snacks.  These  foods  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  may  furnish  adequate 
amounts  of  energy,  protein  and  iron, 
and  maybe  enough  B  vitamins,  yet 
often  they  are  low  in  calcium,  vitamin 
A  and  ascorbic  acid.  In  this  respect, 
the  people  coming  to  my  desk  are  not 
unlike  a  large  share  of  our  adult  popu¬ 
lation  in  their  food  patterns  and  nu¬ 
trient  shortages. 

After  the  food  and  activity  history 
is  fairly  well  established,  the  next 
step  is  to  guide  the  patient  in  plan¬ 
ning  his  own  meals.  Stress  is  made  of 
the  good  points  about  what  they’ve 
been  eating.  They  learn  that  with  a 
few  modifications  their  meals  can  in¬ 
clude  the  nourishment  needed. 

The  older  adult  begins  to  understand 
that  the  daily  use  of  milk  and  milk 
products;  yellow  vegetables  and  fruits; 
deep  green  leafy  vegetables  such  as 
broccoli,  chard  or  kale;  citrus  fruits, 
tomatoes  or  a  member  of  the  cabbage 
family;  and  a  variety  of  meats,  poultry 


Personal  stu¬ 
dent  'involve¬ 
ment  is  the  key 
to  an  unusual 
city-wide  nutri¬ 
tion  campaign 
among  the 
young  people  in 
Memphis. 

Early  last  fall 
the  student  edi¬ 
tors  and  faculty 
sponsors  of  all 
local  high  school 
newspapers 
were  invited  to  attend  a  press  break¬ 
fast  given  by  the  Dairy  Council  of 
Memphis.  Other  guests  included  health 
department  nutritionists,  like  myself, 
and  school  principals  and  supervisors. 

A  satisfying  breakfast  tied  in  with 
the  situation  under  exploration — a 
tendency  of  teen-agers  to  skip  break¬ 
fast,  or  to  eat  an  inadequate  breakfast. 
After  posing  the  problem  to  the  young 
editors,  the  guests  divided  into  buzz 
groups  at  separate  tables. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  each  re¬ 
corder  presented  the  ideas  gathered 
from  around  his  or  her  breakfast  table. 
The  compiled  student  suggestions  were 
later  mimeographed  and  sent  to  each 
editor.  These  journalists  were  also 
challenged  at  the  press  conference  by 
an  announcement  that  the  Dairy  Coun¬ 


cil  would  present  a  plaque  in  the 
spring,  to  be  known  as  the  “Nutrition 
News  Award.”  It  would  go  to  the 
high  school  paper  doing  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  job  of  putting  nutrition  in  the 
news  during  the  school  year.  Among 
the  ideas  the  young  journalists  came 
up  with  were: 

1.  Urge  people  to  eat  breakfast 
through  a  campaign  of  editorials, 
features,  cartoons  and  news  stories. 

2.  Feature  a  story  on  dairy  foods. 

3.  Use  a  roving  reporter  with  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  breakfast;  a  “Did  You 
Know?”  column  giving  facts  about 
food  and  breakfast. 

4.  Use  surveys  and  questionnaires — 
who  eats  breakfast,  what  they  eat, 
check  reason  for  not  eating  break¬ 
fast  (not  enough  time,  dislike  food 
offered,  mother  doesn’t  fix  break¬ 
fast,  monotonous  meal). 

5.  Check  membership  in  honor  socie¬ 
ties  against  general  student  body 
to  see  if  there  is  any  correlation 
between  grades  and  breakfast. 
Also,  check  keeping  awake  in  class 
vs.  breakfast  habits. 

6.  Enlist  help  of  home  economics 
students  and  advisors  for  sugges¬ 
tions  on  do-it-yourself  breakfasts 
to  rim  in  paper. 

(Continued  on  Page  Eight) 
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THINGS  YOU'LL  LIKE  TO  READ 


— that  in  10  years  our  teen-age  group 
will  increase  by  63%  and  since  they 
eat  about  20%  more  calories  than 
active  adults,  the  total  volume  of  food 
consumption  should  rise  at  a  faster 
rate  than  our  population? 


— that  according  to  the  Food  &  Drug 
Administration,  “the  addition  of  un¬ 
saturated  fats  and  oils  to  the  otherwise 
unchanged  ordinary  diet  will  not  re¬ 
duce  blood  cholesterol  and  prevent 
heart  attacks  or  strokes?” 


—that  a  dairy  bar  at  Squaw  Valley 
provided  the  1960  Olympic  athletes 
with  all  the  ice  cream  they  could  eat? 


— that  speaking  of  world  nutrition 
problems,  Dr.  J.  F.  D.  Wijn,  a  Dutch 
scientist,  states  that  milk  is  still  the 
cheapest  and  easiest-to-get  source  of 
protein  ? 


— that  cow  power,  not  electric  power, 
is  used  on  a  Michigan  farm?  When  a 
cow  noses  into  a  water  cup  for  a  drink, 
her  nose  presses  a  pump  handle  which 
releases  a  stream  of  water. 


—that  our  consumers  prefer  American 
cheese,  but  last  year  Swiss,  Cream  and 
Italian  style  cheese  had  sharp  up¬ 
swings  in  acceptance? 


— that  physicists  have  designed  a  com¬ 
mercial  washer  for  deeming  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables,  using  sound 
waves  to  loosen  the  dirt,  then  water 
flushes  it  away? 


Principles  of  Nutrition — Wilson,  E.  D., 
Fisher,  K.  H.  and  Fuqua,  M.D.  New 
York,  John  Wiley  &  Son,  1959.  $5.95. 

This  text  provides  basic  information 
to  college  students  without  presuming 
a  background  in  chemistry  or  physi¬ 
ology  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Ap¬ 
plications  of  nutrition  principles  to  the 
needs  of  children,  women  during  preg¬ 
nancy  and  lactation,  the  needs  of  older 
adults  and  special  problems  in  obesity, 
undemutrition  and  dental  health  are 
well  presented.  This  book  will  prove 
valuable  to  nurses  and  other  health 
workers  whose  nutrition  background 
might  be  sketchy. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PAPERS 
CAMPAIGN  FOR  BREAKFAST 

( Continued  from  Page  Seven) 

7.  Have  a  breakfast  bar  at  school,  or 
have  cafeteria  serve  breakfast. 

8.  Have  a  student  panel  present  story 
to  a  P.T.A.  meeting  to  let  parents 
realize  breakfast  is  often  boring. 

9.  Write  a  skit  for  an  assembly  pro¬ 
gram— Example:  Case  of  the  Miss¬ 
ing  Breakfast. 

Breakfast  is  already  in  the  news  in 
the  school  papers  now  off  press.  From 
the  Treadwell  Eagle  comes  an  excerpt 
from  an  editorial:  “Teen-agers  are 
more  guilty  of  this  offense  (skipping 
breakfast)  than  any  other  age  group. 

.  .  .  Your  diet  is  foremost  in  making 
you  what  you  are.  Take  heed  and 
select  the  foods  that  will  benefit  your 
body  most.” 

The  editor  of  the  Central  Warrior 
wrote:  “But  there’s  not  time  for  break¬ 
fast!  .  .  .  There  are  many  people  who 
will  agree  with  you — Gloomy  George 
in  the  back  row,  Grouchy  Gus  who 
argues  constantly,  and  Sickly  Sue  who 
barely  exists.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  people  who  disagree — top- 
notch  scholars,  athletic  heroes,  student 
leaders,  and  popular  misses.  These 
high  school  pupils  start  with  a  ‘snappy’ 
breakfast,  ‘crackle’  cheerful  alertness 
and  ‘pop’  merrily  through  the  day.” 


Milk  and  Milk  Products  in  Human 
Nutrition — Kon,  S.  K.,  FAO  Nutrition¬ 
al  Studies  No.  17  1959.  75  cents. 

This  booklet  is  intended  for  inter¬ 
national  workers  concerned  with  milk 
and  milk  products,  dairy  experts, 
health  specialists,  nutritionists  and 
home  economists.  It  represents  a 
thorough  compilation  of  information 
heretofore  scattered  throughout  world 
literature.  The  booklet  is  written  with 
an  insight  into  the  problems  of  human 
nutrition  complicated  by  the  problems 
of  human  behavior.  Available  from 
Columbia  University  Press,  Inter¬ 
national  Documents  Service,  N.  Y. 


The  Kingsbury  Star  carried  this 
item:  “Questionnaires  to  determine  who 
eats  breakfast,  what  they  eat,  and 
their  reason  for  not  eating  breakfast 
will  be  given  out.  Membership  in  the 
honor  societies  will  be  checked  to  see 
if  there  is  any  correlation  between 
grades  and  breakfast.  Kingsbury’s  out¬ 
standing  leaders  will  be  interviewed 
for  their  opinions  on  breakfast.  Look 
for  the  results  in  the  next  issue.” 

The  Germantown  Pitchfork  wove  the 
nutrition  theme  into  several  issues. 
First  appeared  "The  Case  of  the  Miss¬ 
ing  Breakfast,”  signed  by  Private 
Detective  Percival,  who  found  the  cul¬ 
prit  robbing  students  of  their  energy 
was  the  traitor  “No  Breakfast.”  A 
later  issue  carried  a  composite  picture 
of  the  “person  no  one  wants  to  be,” 
under  the  title  Who  Me?  Is  It  You? 
The  description  included  the  following 
statement:  "First  we  see  him  as  he 
rushes  from  his  home,  leaving  without 
touching  the  breakfast  his  weary  and 
unappreciated  mother  prepared.” 

These  quotes  show  how  students  can 
take  the  initiative  in  trying  to  correct 
a  problem  that  threatens  the  health  of 
young  adults.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  which  paper  will  do  the  best  job 
of  putting  nutrition  in  the  news.  More 
importantly,  we  hope  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  these  young  people  in  im¬ 
proving  the  breakfast  habits  of  their 
contemporaries. 


